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troops, drawn into a cordon, to oust rebel snipers from a
small bakery and put it into operation.
Before nightfall word was sent out that bread was obtain-
able at this bakery, and women and children who hitherto
had been forced by military order to remain indoors, were
permitted to come for bread. Hunger formed a line along
the sidewalk leading to the bakery, braving snipers' bullets
that continued to whine over the heads of those half-starved
people. The troops had been busy the whole day wiping out
snipers. Only a few fanatics remained, and they appeared
content to expend their fire on any conspicuous object. Two
children fell in this breadline, one of them mortally wounded.
During the day, accompanied by an officer, I had visited
the Four Courts building where the heavy fighting had been
done. Despite a military pass permitting me to go anywhere
in Dublin, the British sentries on duty would let me go no
farther than this building. The general post-office could be
seen from there. It was a smoking pile of ruins. The walls
of the Four Courts were chewed by lead and huge holes
yawned here and there. Thousands of law books in the library
had been piled against the windows. Tables and chairs choked
all doorways, and never, except in the war rubble of France,
had I seen such absolute destruction.
The reason why sentries forbade any one entering the
central business area was that many rebel strongholds re-
mained there. Later in the day, evading sentries with a cor-
respondent of the Manchester Guardian, I was able to reach
a large hotel, fronted on Saint Stephen's Green. There
a group of rebels under the command of Countess Marciewitz
were entrenched and still fighting. This was one of the hottest
of isolated points still held by the rebels. They had dug
trenches and gone about the business of fighting in real mili-
tary fashion. My companion and I entered the hotel from